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Nee Graecae neque ullius linguae proprium est articulum addere vocativo!" 
Then he proceeded to mutilate the passage. 

The book is almost entirely free from misprints — a fact to be wondered 
at when the vast number of fine-print examples is considered. It may be 
noted that in this second part substantive o ft.hr, o 8c, etc., have the accent 
and that o-o>£a> (no iota) and Tpot£i/vtos occur. 

There is a good Table of Contents. No index can be expected, pre- 
sumably, until the entire work is complete. 

The printed pages are uniform with those of Part I, but unfortunately 
the margins are so much broader that the bound volume' is nearly an inch 
longer and broader than its predecessor. Moreover, the paper is glazed 
to such a degree that it is annoying to read the book by artificial light on 
account of the reflection, and, no doubt because of this glazing, the type 
in the fine-print examples failed to make a clear impression in very many 
instances, thus producing the effect of much worn type. It is to be hoped 
that the faults named will be removed before any more copies are printed. 

Milton W. Humphreys 



Varia Socratica. First Series. By A. E. Taylor, St. Andrews 
University Publications, No. IX. Oxford: Parker, 1911. 

Professor Taylor, author of an excellent little book on Plato in the 
series of "Philosophies Ancient and Modern," makes these studies as a 
part of his preparation for a larger work on the philosophy of Plato on 
which he is engaged. The central aim that unifies the volume is the attempt 
to prove that much more of Platonism than is commonly supposed is Socratic, 
or may be traced back even to the Pythagoreans and other pre-Socratics. 

One may concede the a-priori historical probability of this thesis and 
yet distrust it as a working hypothesis either for the philological study or 
the philosophical interpretation of Plato. In the one case, it will mislead 
because the evidence needed to verify it is lacking. In the other, it is a 
dangerous guide because the assumptions of modern scholarship make us 
more likely to miss the incalculable superiority of Plato to his contemporaries 
and predecessors than we are to overlook parallels and anticipatory sug- 
gestions in pre-Platonic literature. In the lack of space to apply these 
principles to the detail of Professor Taylor's book, I can only give a sum- 
mary of its content and indicate a few reserves. 

The first essay on "The Impiety of Socrates" argues that the impiety 
meant in the indictment was Pythagoreanism — the Socrates of the Gorgias 
and Phaedo "frequented a foreign conventicle." The conclusion is reached 
by elimination. The accusation of impiety was not brought merely as a 
foundation for the charge of corrupting the young. Professor Taylor 
thinks that the testimony of Isocrates' Antidosis shows that "it would have 
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been quite feasible to lay a capital ypa<j>r) do-e/Jeuxs on the latter ground 
alone." It cannot have been atheism or the Sai/toViov, for both Plato and 
Xenophon show that that was absurd, and Anytus was no fool. The un- 
popularity of Pythagoreanism is proved from comedy and from the speech 
in the Hippolytus of that typical Athenian "John Bull," Theseus. It was 
heresy and it was anti-democratic. I do not propose to contend that the 
historical Socrates may not have associated with the Pythagoreans, who are 
represented as holding discourse with him in the Phaedo, or that this fact 
may not have helped to prejudice the jury that condemned him. By all 
prevailing canons of philological method, Professor Taylor has done a service 
in collecting everything that could be said for this view and developing all 
the consequences of his hypothesis. Yet I cannot help regretting to see so 
excellent and, to judge by his previous work, so sober a Platonist entering 
upon this path. It leads him to find the famous o-fyia — tnj/ua doctrine 
of the world and the crowning proof of Euripides' impiety in Aristophanes' 
<£a<7Kovcras oi tp\v to tfiv. It beguiles him into interpretations of Aeschy- 
lus which I should rather expect to find in the writings of Mr. Verrall or Miss 
Jane Harrison or Mr. Lawson or Mr. Cornford. I also note with regret 
that he apparently accepts the letters as genuine, dating the Republic by 
them, before the first Sicilian journey, and that in spite of my protest, now 
twenty years old, he speaks of "the avra ko.6' avra etSr/" without an accom- 
panying participle or infinitive — a slight, but symptomatic, touch (see 
APJ IX, 287). 

In his second paper, he is, I think, successful in breaking down the alleged 
distinction in Aristotle between SwKpar^s (the historical Socrates) and 
6 SoiKpanjs (the Socrates of the dialogues). He is correct, too, I think, in 
maintaining that Aristotle's knowledge of Socrates is almost wholly derived 
from the extant dialogues. But I regret that in his zeal to confute Aristotle 
he thinks it necessary to condemn the famous statement that one of the two 
things which we owe to Socrates is inductive discourses i-rraKTiKol Xoyoi. 
It is perfectly true, as Macaulay says in his essay on Bacon, that the plain 
man practices induction by the light of Nature, and, as Professor Taylor 
shows, that the beginnings of the terminology of induction are to be found 
in the writings of "Hippocrates." But we pay too high a price for these 
truisms if they lead us to argue away the fact that there is something distinc- 
tive and epoch-making in the Socratic method of induction practiced in the 
minor Platonic dialogues, whether it be due to Socrates or to Plato. 

Chap, iii, the Sio-o-ol Aoyeu is a study of the Aia\t£eis undertaken 
mainly for the purpose of showing that the eristic type of Sophist sometimes 
supposed to be characteristic of the later Platonic dialogues goes back to 
the fifth century. The essay on the Phrontisterion attributes to the his- 
torical (and Pythagorean) Socrates the main contents of the Clouds and the 
Phaedo. Despite Xenophon, Socrates was a student of natural philosophy. 
The burning of the Phrontisterion is an allusion to the burning of the Pytha- 
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gorean owe'Spia, a suggestion not original with Professor Taylor, as he 
himself observes in a postscript. 

The valuable concluding study on the words «Sos and I8ta in pre- 
Platonic literature rests on a complete collection, we are told, of every 
occurrence of the words down to Aristotle. Here again the object is to show 
that the philosophic use of these words was familiar not only to Socrates 
but to Pythagoras and the pre-Socratics. In Timaeus 51C: % pAr-qv 
tKOXTTOTt uvai tl tpapev cTSos Ikoxttov vorfrov, to 8'ovoev ap' rjv ttXtjv Xoyos; 
Professor Taylor thinks that Socrates' use of <j>ap.tv includes the 
Pythagoreans of Magna Graecia among the "we" to whom Plato at- 
tributes the doctrine. This is to press u <pap.tv" too hard. It is obviously 
used as in Laws 821B in a loose colloquial way merely to include the inter- 
locutors or people in general in the recognition of a familiar doctrine or a 
natural tendency. The famous sentence of Aristotle's Metaphysics 10786 

30, cUA' 6 p.ev %0}KpdrrjS to. KaOoXov oil )(iopurTa iiroUl ovSe tovs opicrpovs • 
ot S'e^iopitrav Kal to. touxvto. to>v ovtoiv iSeas -rrpocrrjyopevcrav, Pro- 
fessor Taylor interprets not as a distinction between Socrates and the 
Platonists, but between the Socrates of the Platonic dialogues and the 
eiSSv <pi\oi of Sophist 248A, who he thinks must be the Eleatics. I have 
given my view of the dSS>v <pi\oi elsewhere (cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, 
n. 433) . But apart from that, the Greek will hardly bear Professor Taylor's 
interpretation. No Greek reader would have understood oi S'«x«>ptow 
in its entire context to be a reference either to the Eleatics or to the repre- 
sentatives of some extreme form of the doctrine of ideas rejected by Plato. 
The words plainly refer to ot wpwTot i-as iSaxs ^a-avres elvai. They 
mean simply that x<opi£«v, which Aristotle everywhere attributes to "the 
dear men" who introduced the ideas, that is to Plato and his school. Pro- 
fessor Taylor's collections lay all students of Plato under obligation. But 
a sound "semantic" of the word «Sos demands more discrimination than 
he has yet found time to bestow upon the subject. His contention is that 
the philosophic meaning of the word goes back through rhetoric and medicine 
to Pythagorean geometry. He holds that in Plato it is usually synonymous 
with <pvcrts, and even thinks that it is worth while to raise the question 
whether in Plato elSos ever means "class" at all — a question which a re-read- 
ing of the Euthyphro and the Meno surely will answer, if it be borne in 
mind that Greek logic is generally expressed in terms of intension rather than 
extension. What his examples establish, I think, is simply that «8os in 
ordinary Greek normally means "form," or "animal body," or "beauty," 
but that it might mean a little more abstractly and, in the infancy of abstrac- 
tion, somewhat vaguely "kind," "mode," "manner," "species." The 
transition from "kind" to a particular kind, substance, element, or nature 
is no more surprising than the shift in modern times from species to spice. 
Professor Taylor properly emphasizes the significance of the Hippocratean 
corpus for the study of Greek philosophy. But I think he makes too much 
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of the anticipation of the terminology of the doctrine of ideas in section 15 
of the treatise wepl dpxa«?s laTpiKrjs. The phrase alrb i<p' itovrov is 
normal Greek idiom, as is the use of koivoivw with the dative. The use 
of eiSos in the sense of element is, as we have seen, a perfectly natural 
extension of meaning, and early Greek thought would not distinguish 
sharply an element from an elementary quality. All of Plato's language is 
anticipated in this way by earlier writers. He was too great an artist in 
style to coin a Kantian technical terminology. His originality consists 
in the use of these and other expressions to denote the substantive reality 
which he ascribed and was the first consciously and consistently to ascribe 
to all concepts. Isocrates' use of the words e?8os and «5ea may be partly 
dependent on Gorgias and other lost rhetoricians. But it is in the main an 
unintelligent imitation of Plato, an attempt to transfer to his own "phi- 
losophy" his rival's terminology. Professor Taylor speaks in such cases, 
e.g., Helena 10. 45, of "anticipations" of Platonic phraseology. But his 
entire treatment of Isocrates needs revision. For example, commenting 
on 12 . 132, he says, "the object of the passage is to argue that men in general 
are wrong in confusing aristocracy with a government a-n-6 Tifiij/iaTotv. 
But the correct interpretation, as rightly given by Blass (II, 85) is that men 
are wrong in counting both aristocracy and a government cwro Tt,p.r)p.a.T<ov 
among the primary forms of government." This inadvertence is an obiter 
dictum, and does not affect the argument. But when Professor Taylor 
goes on to say that "we have an opposition of l&m and <pvcni, not, as in Plato, 
an identification of them," the matter is more serious. I do not propose 
to argue the point here. It is a mere question of the correct interpretation 
of a half-page of normal Greek and a recognition of the transitional force 
of p-kv ovv. If Professor Taylor will re-read the passage carefully, I am 
confident that he will be of my opinion that there is no opposition between 
l&ea and </>«(TO here, but that they are virtual synonyms in Isocrates as 
they often are in Plato. p AUL Shorey 



Jacques de Tourreil, Traducteur de Dhnosthene. These de doctorat 

presentee a la faculte des lettres de l'universtie de Lyon. Par 

Georges Duhain. Paris: Champion, 1910. Fr. 6. 

This excellent dissertation is an example of a type which I could wish 

were more frequently represented in our own universities. A minor chapter 

of the history of the national literature and the national tradition of classical 

scholarship, thoroughly and intelligently studied, is a far more profitable 

piece of work than are half of the desperate attempts to prove something 

which isn't so which go by the name of "investigations." 

But who is Jacques de Tourreil ? And why should anybody turn aside 
at this date to make a study of him? Jacques de Tourreil was a minor 
literary celebrity and academician of the latter half of the age of Louis XIV 



